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Bassett: Our War with Germany 737 

this out, with or without intention, in this life of William Peters Hep- 
burn. 

James A. Woodburn. 

Our War with Germany: a History. By John Spencer Bassett, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of American History, Smith College. 
(New York: A. A. Knopf. 1919. Pp.386. $4.00.) 

It is reassuring in these days of innumerable investigations and con- 
gressional committees to read a book that believes that the war was won 
and that the United States played a considerable and creditable part in 
the final triumph over the Central Powers. It is the story of our par- 
ticipation that Professor Bassett has here told very clearly and con- 
vincingly. The presentation of things achieved is modest — as properly 
so as were General Pershing's words in asking a place for American 
troops in the line of battle against the German onslaught. Taken all 
together the account of Professor Bassett is the clearest and best that 
has yet attempted in one volume the story of our part in the World War. 

A little more than one- fourth of the book sketches the period before 
our entrance into the struggle. Another hundred pages or more tell the 
story of our organization, policies, and preparation as a nation fully 
conscious of the tremendous scale on which all things must be done. 
The last one-third of the book is an account of the land and naval opera- 
tions that closed the war with American troops and ships in line of 
battle, and of the peace negotiations at Paris. In the preparations and 
in the conduct of the war and in the conclusion of the peace Professor 
Bassett holds that "the nation met the test with credit and in some re- 
spects with brilliant success ". 

In writing his book the author has made careful use of public docu- 
ments and prints and has been able to fill out some points by reason of 
his residence in Washington during war-time and the personal informa- 
tion he gathered from those in places of responsibility. New sources 
will modify parts of the work, but the main outlines will stand much as 
this historian has dispassionately presented them. Minor errors there 
are both of commission and of omission: Barthelme did not leave with 
Bernstorff ; Lansing is credited with the notes he signed but never wrote ; 
not all the pro-German press was in the East by any means; the Presi- 
dent's part in tabling the McLemore resolutions is unmentioned ; the trip 
of the Deutschland. which had a startling effect quite other than Ger- 
many intended is not mentioned; the President's note of December 18, 
1916, is not distinctly brought out nor is the fact that the address of 
January 22, 1917, was not his first utterance on a League of Nations. 
Labor's resolutions of March 12 on the eve of the war are a ringing 
pronouncement that no historian of America's part in the war should 
pass over as all have so far done. The bold telegram of President Wil- 
son to the threats of Jeremiah J. O'Leary in the midst of the campaign 
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of 1916 has its own significance. There is no good reason for hiding in 
anonymity the senators who under various pretexts held up such war 
measures as the establishment of the Food Administration. 

Most of the above may however be considered merely matters of 
opinion. The chief complaint that some readers will make with justice 
is that the book is placid rather than penetrating or analytical. Perhaps 
such a treatment at this early date would seem to savor of bias, but 
Professor Bassett has been so admirably dispassionate in gathering his 
facts that one would gladly see him be even more of an historian. Cer- 
tainly some of the characters responsible for America's part and policy 
were in reality more nearly flesh and blood than one would suspect from 
this volume. The actions and reactions of the nation between 19 16 and 
1918 revealed something more than America at war. The struggle over 
the ratification of the peace treaty which delayed the appearance of the 
book gave time for some reflection and analysis that might have been 
as suggestive as the final vote of the Senate. It is a perfectly valid 
reply on the author's part that he did not intend anything other than a 
plain tale of the outstanding facts, and no fair critic can deny that what 
he intended he has done. But he cannot complain if you still wonder 
why problems and persons did not tempt him into a slightly different 
treatment. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1013-1014. (London, Hum- 
phrey Milford, n. d., pp. 538.) Id.,1914-1915. (Jbid.,pp. 592.) Though 
not so designated, these are the sixth and seventh volumes of the British 
Academy's proceedings, and, according to the Academy's custom of mak- 
ing all papers available in independent form, a number of " separates " 
from the eighth and ninth volumes have already been published. In the 
handsome volumes before us, many papers have to do with philosophical 
and philological themes, e. g., Sir John Rhys's elaborate dissertation, in 
the earlier volume, on the Celtic Inscriptions of Cisalpine Gaul or the 
philosophical lectures given on the Henrietta Hertz foundation. Others 
relate to themes of literary scholarship, like the annual Shakespeare 
Lectures or the Warton Lectures on English poetry. Another series of 
endowed lectures, the Schweich Lectures in Biblical Archaeology, shows 
its first-fruits in these volumes. There are also well-written obituary 
notices of deceased fellows, as of Thomas Hodgkin in the sixth volume 
and of Lord Cromer in the eighth. Of the historical papers in the sixth 
volume, all but two are papers read at the International Historical Con- 
gress at London in 1913 — the presidential address of Mr. Bryce, Pro- 
fessor Firth's survey of the study of modern history in Great Britain 
and Professor Tout's of the medieval, Archdeacon Cunningham's paper 
on the organization of the mason's craft in England, that of Professor 
Silvanus Thompson on the origin and development of the compass-card, 



